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Year's  end  is  neither  an  end  nor  a 
beginning  but  a  going  on.  with  all 
the  wisdom  that  experience  can 
instill  in  us  ...  . 

-Hal  Borland 

All  too  often  as  we  begin  a  new 
year  there  is  a  tendency  to  close  the 
books,  so  to  speak,  on  what  has 
occurred  during  the  year  that  has 
come  to  an  end  with  hohdays  laced 
with  deep  religious  significance  and 
widespread  festivities.  Many  persons 
are  inclined  to  dismiss  all  mistakes, 
failures  to  achieve  previous  goals,  and 
incompleted  projects,  with  the  passing 
of  the  old  year. 

In  doing  so,  they  prepare  to  start 
the  new  year  with  a  new  slate,  con- 
fident that  the  passing  of  time  has 
erased  errors  in  judgment  that  may 
have  occurred,  and  the  accompanying 
frustrations  that  may  have  developed 
when  some  programs  failed  to  come 
to  satisfactory  fruition. 

It  is  well  to  plan  for  the  future  and 
outline  courses  of  action  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  months  ahead.  In  wildlife 
management,  as  well  as  in  the  super- 
vision of  Louisiana's  many  wildlife 
and  fisheries  resources,  these  first 
months  of  the  new  year  are  vital  ones 
in  formulatingprograms  of  action  that 
will  be  carried  out  during  the  year 
ahead. 

Even  though  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  proper  management  of  Loui- 
siana's commercial  and  recreational 
wildlife  and  fisheries  assets,  there  is 
no  area  for  complacency.  There  are 
too  many  pending  challenges,  includ- 
ing those  that  pertain  to  protection 
of  our  environment,  that  will  arise 


...comments 


in  the  months  ahead.  They  must  be 
met  head-on  and  resolved  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  I 
agree  with  Hal  Borland  in  that  the 
passing  of  one  year  marks  neither  an 
end  or  a  beginning.  Rather,  it  is  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  cut  out  for  us. 
We  should  look  upon  the  months 
ahead  with  determination  to  do 
things  better  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
In  doing  so,  we  should  utilize  all  the 
knowledge  and  widsom  that  has  been 
accumulated  in  the  past.  This  will 
prepare  us  to  finish  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Commission  that  are 
still  to  be  completed. 

Many  of  those  programs  and  activi- 
ties are  long  range  projects  that  will 
continue  throughout  this  new  year 
and  well  into  the  years  that  are  ahead. 
I  am  referring  to  new  programs  that 
have  been  delegated  to  the  Commis- 
sion since  we  entered  what  might  be 
called  the  environmental-awareness 
years.  It  is  fully  anticipated  these  acti- 
vities will  be  accelerated  as  time  goes 
by.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
many  new  challenges  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Consequently,  this  transition  from 
one  year  to  another  is  in  great  part 
merely  a  period  for  reflection  and 
evaluation,  an  appraisal  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  a  penetrating 
look  into  the  future  to  determine 
what  must  be  done.  It  follows  that 
some  programs  must  be  given  priority. 
This  tho  Commission  will  certainly 
do. 

It  IS  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that 
wc  have  a  vast  storehouse  of  accumu- 


lated research— respected  in  wildlife 
management  circles  throughout  this 
country  and  abroad— upon  which  we 
can  draw  in  the  months  ahead  to 
make  decisions  that  will  benefit  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  in  the 
state.  This  has  not  come  about  by 
chance,  but  is  the  result  of  years  of 
diligent  work  by  many  dedicated 
Commission  technicians  and  skilled 
personnel. 

It  is  truthfully  said  that  each  new 
year  brings  with  it  fresh  challenges, 
and  often  related  problems;  yet  there 
is  a  measure  of  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing that  with  dedication  to  our  work 
and  with  enthusiasm  that  comes  from 
being  able  to  look  back  on  accom- 
plishments that  have  benefitted  the 
state,  we  will  be  prepared  for  what 
the  coming  months  will  bring. 

As  we  progress  in  our  work,  and 
I  am  confident  that  we  will,  one  thing 
is  certain.  I  hope  this  of  which  I  speak 
will  be  forthcoming  and  manifested 
through  the  year  ahead.  The  reference 
is  to  public  understanding  of  the 
many  and  diversified  responsibilities 
of  the  Commission,  and  public  sup- 
port of  those  activities  that  are  for  the 
overall  benefit  of  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Without  genuine  public  support,  no 
matter  how  vital  matters  may  be  to 
the  economy  of  all  of  the  state's  citi- 
zenry, it  will  be  difficult  to  fully 
implement  programs  of  action.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  year  ahead  will 
bring  about  a  better  image  of  the 
Commission,  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its 
responsibilities,  and  wholehearted 
and  wide  public  support. 
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story  by  FRANK  DAVIS  •  Photography  by  LLOYD  POISSENOT 

The  long-standing  popularity  of  rabbit 

hunting  in  Louisiana  stems  principally  from  what 

biologists,  in  jargon,  call  the 

"bunny  formula."  In  everyday  language, 

the  formula  looks  like  "prolific 

rabbits  +  environmental  necessities  +  continued  awareness 


lots  of  rabbits  to  hunt  forever." 

Even  folks  uneducated  in  the  technology  of 

continuing  species  admit  the  formula  is 

a  sound  one,  often  irrefutable. 


A  steaming  cup  of  coffee  is  a  welcomed  pause       V^ 
during  an  early  morning  bunny  tiunt.  ^ 


Actually,  it  is  all  relatively  simple.  Everyone 
from  Podunk  to  Singapore  knows  the  old  adage 
of  rabbit  reproduction.  Mother  Nature,  to  be 
trite,  contributed  her  share  to  bunny  longevity 
when  she  produced  the  species.  If  man  main- 
tains his  awareness,  which  he  has  been  doing 
quite  conscientiously,  Mother  Nature  is  aided 
in  species  continuation,  solely  and  specifically 
by  man's  interest  being  directed  to  environ- 
mental necessities  that  benefit  the  rabbit 
populus. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  this:  if  .  .  .  man 
will  see  to  it  that  rabbits  have  no  housing  short- 
age, the  main  reason  for  rabbit  population 
decline,  then  Mother  Nature  will  do  her  part 
to  see  that  rabbits  by  the  dozens  stay  that  way. 

None  of  this  is  new,  but  it  is  often  either 
overlooked  or  completely  disregarded.  Nature, 
however,  is  not  to  blame.  Man  is!  Basic  high- 
school  biology  shows  conclusively  why  this  is 
so. 

Biologically,  rabbits  need  two  essentials- 
food  and  cover,  with  the  latter  being  far  more 
critical  than  the  former.  Rabbit  cover,  broken 
down,  consists  of  three  kinds  necessary  to 
population  stability:  resting  cover,  nesting 
cover,  and  hiding  cover.  All  rabbits  need  a 
place  to  rest,  a  place  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  elements.  All  rabbits  need  a  place  to 
nest,  to  carry  on  nature-stimulated  species 
continuation  away  from  danger  from  man  and 
animal.  And  all  rabbits  need  a  place  to  hide 
when  predators  invade  their  tranquility.  Dis- 
counting the  food  requirement,  cover  for  rab- 
bits is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  for  without 


it  there  can  be  no  rabbit  population  in  any  given 
area. 

Remember  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  Tales  of 
Brer  Rabbit?  Do  you  remember  where  Brer 
Rabbit  asked  Brer  Fox  not  to  throw  him  when 
Brer  Rabbit's  safety  was  threatened?  Does 
"briar  patch"  help  you  recall?  Well  Brer  Rabbit, 
faced  with  being  skinned,  stewed,  dismem- 
bered, and  fried  at  the  hands  of  Brer  Fox,  asked 
not  to  be  thrown  in  the  briar  patch,  because 
he  knew  the  sinister  Brer  Fox  would  do  just 
that .  .  .  which,  in  essence,  is  where  Brer  Rabbit 
wanted  to  go  since  it  was  the  only  place  that 
would  be  safe  for  him.  Hiding  cover?  Exactly! 

Food  for  rabbits  is  a  subject  hardly  anyone 
need  be  concerned  with.  Rabbits  are  highly 
adaptable  to  multiple  food  utilization  and  will 
eat  anything  and  everything  from  root  tubers 
to  green  leaves  to  blue  ribbon  carrot  patches. 


ABOVE— Wherever  logging  operations  and 
good  liabitat  practices  are  in  effect,  liunters 
will  find  an  abundant  population  of  rabbits. 
Louisiana's  cottontails  and  swampers  require, 
above  all  other  things,  lots  of  cover. 

ABOVE,  RIGHT— Renown  for  rabbit  hunting,  the 
beagle  is  practically  a  necessity  when  trying  to 
raise  rabbits  from  ideal  cover. 


A  recent  study  proved  conclusively  that 
hardly  a  place  in  Louisiana  lacks  the  food  avai- 
lability that  could  support  successfully  a  prime 
rabbit  population.  Cottontails  and  swamp  rab- 
bits, both  prevalent  in  the  state,  could  find 
unlimited  dietary  needs  anywhere  from  Monroe 
to  Grand  Isle.  However,  finding  text-book  type 
cover  in  all  spots  in  the  state  is  another  facet 
entirely. 

The  Pelican  State,  however,  deserves  any 
rose  bouquets  thrown  to  her  in  this  matter. 
While  many  other  states  in  the  nation  are  con- 
cerned with  declining  "rabbitat,"  Louisiana, 
through  its  environmental  awareness  that— get 
this!— hunters  pushed  long  and  hard  for,  main- 
tains  far  above  par  the  living  conditions  essen- 
tial for  rabbits.  When  you  ask  them  about  it, 
rabbit  hunters  in  Louisiana  orate  that  they 
enjoy  their  sport  and  are  determined  to  protect 
that  wildlife  resource  which  comes  in  two, 
long-pointed  ears  and  cotton-swab  tail. 

Along  the  same  lines  as  the  previous  study, 
biologists  expounded  that,  to  quote,  "hunting 
by  no  means  does  anything  to  injure  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  rabbit  population  in  Louisiana!" 
In  spite  of  what  is  said  about  hunting,  it  is 
affirmed  it  certainly  does  nothing  to  reduce 
numbers.  But  it  does  serve  as  a  tool  which 
enables  rabbit  populations  in  the  state  to  attain 
the  classification  of  "select  species." 

The  reason  why  is  apparent.  Nearly  every 
predator  in  creation  will  use  the  rabbit  for  food. 
But  with  evolution  in  environment,  many  of  the 
rabbit's  natural  predators  are  gone.  Therefore, 
natural  balance  is  tilted  toward  more  reproduc- 


The  latest  hunting  survey  statistics  show  that  the 
annual  rabbit  take— kill  per  hunter  effort— Is  1 . 6. 
Authorities  agree  that  It  is  this  challenge  that 
makes  rabbit  hunting  so  popular. 

tion  with  less  cropping,  so  much  so  that  if 
selective  harvest  by  hunting  is  not  utilized, 
Mother  Nature  is  then  compelled  to  correct  the 
circumstance  by  her  own  means  (which  she 
frequently  does);  it  usually  comes  in  the  form 
of  epidemic  tularemia  (rabbit  fever).  The  dis- 
ease, one  which  can  wholly  wipe  out  an  entire 
rabbit  population,  save  a  few  select,  strong, 
super-healthy  bucks  and  does,  restores  lop- 
sided statistics  to  normalcy  via  nature's  speci- 
fications. 

Hunting,  then,  gives  man  the  opportunity  to 
reap  a  harvest  that  quite  often  prevents  tulare- 
mia in  large-population  areas.  Of  course,  even 
in  the  case  of  epidemic  decline,  a  few  healthy 
rabbits  will  soon  build  the  populus  to  original 


numbers  if  habitat  is  not  disturbed. 

A  point  is  to  be  made  here.  Do  not  translate 
qualifying  remarks  mentioned  earlier  to  dillu- 
sion  yourself  into  believing  Louisiana  is  a  rabbit 
Utopia  where  all  conditions  are  ideal.  Louisiana 
is  suffering  much  habitat  loss.  Louisiana  is  not 
up  to  its  cloud  cover  in  rabbits.  Louisiana,  like 
many  other  states,  has  attacked  the  environ- 
ment to  the  destruction  of  timberland  and 
marsh,  both  of  which  are  areas  where  rabbits 
must  live.  Farmland,  urbanization,  and  land 
enhancement  are  doing  unfavorable  things  to 
Louisiana's  rabbit  numbers,  but  the  circum- 
stances, thus  far,  are  not  critical.  However,  it 
would  be  naive  to  believe  it  all  could  not  reach 
crucial  stages. 

Conscientious  efforts  must  be  maintained. 
Since  rabbits  are  creatures  of  the  "edge,"  they 
require  brushy  fallows  which  provide  cover. 
And  unless  natural  order  is  to  intervene,  man 
must  accommodate  the  prerequisite. 


Brushplles  and  briar  patches.  .  .here  he  comes! 


Once  in  the  game  bag,  Brer  Rabbit  can  be  pre- 
pared in  a  number  of  different  ways  to  grace  a 
menu. 


Specifically,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
see  that  farmlands,  usually  cleared  of  all  cover, 
are  managed  to  the  extent  that  some  brushy 
areas  are  left  for  the  purpose  of  providing  habi- 
tat. Already,  too  much  detriment  has  been  done 
with  soybeans  and  bulldozers. 

Clear-cutting  in  timber  operations  could  be 
beneficial  to  rabbit  populations  if  it  w/ere 
accomplished  in  a  conservative  vein.  Foresta- 
tion  is  good  for  rabbits  only  if  adequate  ground 
cover  grows  beneath  the  timber,  a  situation 
which  can  not  exist  if  overhead  light  is  elimin- 
ated by  canopying  trees.  When  timber 
companies  work  their  stands,  if  they  see  that 
brush  piles  are  not  burned  but  left  in  strategic 
points,  and  lands  are  not  bulldozed  to  the 


quick,  there  will  be  prime  habitat  for  rabbit 
sustenance,  since  proper  clear-cutting  opens 
habitat  for  five  to  seven  years. 

Grasses  undisturbed  along  fence  lines,  briar 
patches  left  standing,  unmowed  ditches, 
woodlots  with  edges  untrimmed,  marshlands 
not  urbanized,  and  other  thoughtful  rabbitat 
essentials  could,  if  conscientiously  applied, 
make  Louisiana  the  envy  of  other  rabbit-hunter 
states. 

With  a  little  forethought  and  effort,  man  could 
prevent  the  losses  that  occur  annually.  And 
with  a  little  assistance,  rabbits,  with  their  adap- 
tability to  change,  would  make  the  remainder 
of  the  undertaking  more  than  feasible. 

Injury  from  the  hunter?  Even  though  more 


LEFT— Although  beagles  often  will  nose  through  the 
underbrush,  the  hunter  attempts  to  stay  in  the  clear- 
ings, where  he  can  be  sure  of  an  unobstructed  shot 
pattern. 

BELOW  LEFT— A  12-gauge  shotgun  and  No.  IVi  shot 
is  recommended  for  rabbit  hunting.  And  if  the  gun  lead 
is  far  enough  ahead  of  the  bolting  bunny,  not  many 
pellets  will  collect  in  the  muscle  tissue. 

BELOW  RIGHT-Another  successful  rabbit  hunt- 
beagles  back  on  leash  and  rabbits  in  the  hand. 


This  cover  amidst  the  brush,  briars,  and  bram- 
bles Is  the  legacy  Brer  Rabbit  passed  down  to 
his  kin.  Nearly  every  area  In  Louisiana  provides 
plentiful  rabbit  food,  but  without  cover  a  rabbit 
population  can  not  and  will  not  exist. 


time  and  ammunition  annually  is  spent  on  cot- 
tontails and  swamp  rabbits  than  any  other  spe- 
cies in  the  United  States,  the  hunter  is  the  least 
of  the  bountiful  bunnies'  worries.  The  harvest 
statistics  are  amazing— do  you  know  the  take 
for  rabbits  killed  per  hunter  effort  in  this  state 
is  just  at  1.6?  It  is  not  that  Louisiana  has  no 
high  rabbit  population,  it  is  just  that  even  with 
dogs  the  rabbit  is  no  fool,  and  will  put  the 
hunter  through  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  sake 
of  a  shot. 

That  elusive  rabbit  is  equipped  with  long  ears 
which  hear  the  slightest  sounds,  and  his  eyes 
on  the  side  of  his  head  allow  vision  ahead,  to 
each  side,  and  behind  him.  And  no  matter  how 
expertise  the  hunter  may  feel,  the  harvest  sta- 
tistic does  tend  to  mellow  any  prowess  claims. 

Considering  all  this,  one  easily  can  see  that 
Brer  Rabbit  is  capable  of  coping  with  hunter 
and  predator.  It  is  a  trait  he  so  graciously 
passed  down  in  legacy  to  his  kin.  However,  he 
failed  to  will  them  any  mechanism  that  permits 
his  relatives  to  tolerate  complete  environmental 
change. 

It  is  up  to  Louisiana,  then,  to  protect  that 
legacy.  For  not  doing  so  eliminates  from  the 
Brer  Rabbit  story  that  all-important  briar  patch 
.  .  .  which,  transgressing  in  the  plot,  puts  Brer 
Rabbit  back  in  the  hands  of  Brer  Fox.  And 
everyone  knows  how  that  story  would  end. 


WITH  ITS  WEBBED  FEET  separated  and 
cupped  to  maintain  balance  on  the  Red  Mangrove 
stump,  the  Brown  Pelican.  Louisiana's  state  bird, 
poises  in  dignity  with  its  head  cocked  slightly  but 
attentively  to  the  right.  Below  its  splendidly  colored 
plumage,  clusters  of  hammer  oysters 
and  tree  snails  serve  to  illustrate 
typical  coastal  Louisiana  habitat. 
A  quiet  composure  can  be  ob- 
served as  you  gaze  upon  the 
mighty  bird;  no  movement  can 
be  detected. 

Only  in  your  mind's  eye  can  this  bird  move, 
because  what  you  are  seeing  is  acclaiined  a 
marvel  of  artistry  .  .  .  the  Edward  Marshall 
Boehm  true  porcelain  creation   of  the  Brown 
Pelican,  where  it  stands  on  exhibit  in  an  air-tight 
case  in  the  Louisiana    Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  Museum,  400  Royal  Street,  New 
Orleans. 

The  prized  masterpiece,  one  of  a  limited  issue 
produced  by  the  Boehm  artists  and  craftsmen,  is 
termed  a  gift  of  excellerice  to  the  Commission  by 
A.  G.  Manheim  of  Manheim  Galleries  in  New 
Orleans.  At  a  receyit  dinner,  Manheim,  who  pur- 
chased the  porcelain  sculpture  from  Boehm  Stu- 
dios, presented  the  pelican  to  J.  Burton  Angelle. 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  director,  and 
Angelle  placed  it  on  permanent  display  in  the 
commission's  museum. 

A  gift  of  excellence?  A  more  befitting  description 
could  not  be  applied. 

First,  the  pelican  sculpture  is  finely  detailed, 
finitely  accurate,  and  creatively  designed  in  hard- 
paste  porcelain  (true  porcelain)  which  produces 
depictions  of  creatures  and  colors  of  nature  in  a 
fidelity  making  them  seem  almost  alive. 

Excellence  in  the  second  sense  is  due  to  the  tal- 
ents of  the  genius.  Boehm,  who  without  any  for- 
mal ceramics  trairiing,  in  just  two  decades  mastered 
the  techniques  and  procedures  necessary  to  produce 
true  porcelain,  skills  that  took  Europeans  centuries 
to  discover.  Although  Boehm  died  an  untimely 
death  in  1969,  his  artistry  of  venture  is  carried  on, 
by  his  wife  arid  his  skilled  craftsmen,  and  his  crea- 
tions stand  to  accomplishment  in  leading  natural 
and  fine  art  museums  arid  in  homes  of  learned 
collectors  around  the  world. 

And,  finally,  Manheim  Galleries'  presentation 
of  the  valuable  work  to  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  Museum  is  a  .  .  .  gift,  truly 
one  of  excellence,  to  be  appreciated  and  wondered 
at  by  Louisiana,  its  peoples,  and  its  visitors  for 
centuries  to  come. 


From  left,  J.  Burton  Angelle,  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  director;  Mrs. 
Edward  Marshall  Boehm,  wife  of  the  sculptor; 
and  A.  G.  Manheim.  art  connoisseur  who  pur- 
chased the  Boehm  masterpiece  and  donated  it  to 
the  commission. 


The  makings  or  the  fixings  of  a 

hunt,  especially  a  bird  hunt, 

is  what  peaks  enjoyment  of 

the  sport.  So  what  it 

all  builds  up  to  is 

the  perfect . .  . 


QuoJI/^og  ^Recipe 


Bird  dogs  are  quail  hunting,  and 
let  tliere  be  no  doubt  about  that  in 
any  man's  mind!  They  are  the 
essence  of  the  hunt,  and  anyone 
who  has  walked  behind  a  pair  of 
fine  dogs  on  a  crisp  fall  day  knows 
what  I  mean  exactly. 

No  hunter  in  his  right  mind  would 
take  to  the  field  quail  hunting  with- 
out some  semblance  of  a  bird  dog. 
"Walking  quail  up"  alone  would  be 
quite  a  task,  and  waiting  for  them 
to  come  to  you  would  be  like  a 
farmer  sitting  in  a  pasture  waiting 
for  a  cow  to  come  over  and  back 
up  to  be  milked.  It  just  doesn't  hap- 
pen that  way. 

Call  him  quail,  partridge,  or  even 
just  "bird"  (his  most  common  col- 
loquial name  in  his  natural  range). 


STORY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  BOB  DENNIE 

and  you  call  him  the  most  sought- 
after  upland  bird  in  the  United 
States,  ever  since  early  times.  The 
major  reason  for  his  ranking  on  the 
hunters'  hit  parade  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  deceptive  and 
sporty  target  that  lies  well  to  the 
pointing  dog. 

Hunters  bag  in  excess  of  22  mil- 
lion of  these  feathered  rockets, 
annually.  This  figure  not  only  indi- 
cates that  population  is  in  fair 
shape,  but  it  gives  some  idea  as 
to  how  many  sportsmen  pursue 
them. 

Very  secretive  in  his  ways,  the 
quail  has  not  always  been  under- 
stood in  proper  perspective.  Due  to 
his  popularity,  legends  have  deve- 
loped about  him  and  his  manage- 


ment. 

To  shed  light  on  these  stories,  in 
southeastern  United  States  a  study 
of  the  bobwhite  was  made  through 
combined  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  a  group  of  area 
sportsmen.  From  the  initial  study, 
the  quail  story  is  a  much  more 
complete  one  and  many  facts  are 
in  their  proper  place.  Observations, 
coupled  with  research,  provided 
needed  information  on  wild  birds  in 
natural  habitat  versus  captivity. 
Additionally,  much-needed  infor- 
mation on  bird  requirements, 
particularly  in  connection  to  food 
and  cover,  was  learned.  This  data 
universally  is  important  if  man 
wishes  to  improve  and  increase  the 
population  of  any  species. 


Hunters  are  facing  no  shortage 
problem  with  the  bobwhite  on  the 
southeastern  range;  but,  there  has 
been  a  steady  general  decrease.  All 
sportsmen  should  realize  this  and 
make  an  effort  to  save  annual  sur- 
plus that  has  supplied  hunting 
opportunity  many  have  been  able 
to  enjoy  for  so  long  a  time. 

Early  settlers  employed  a  crude 
type  of  farming,  v^^hich  created  and 
maintained  excellent  conditions  for 
quail  multiplication.  Weedy  fields 
produced  an  abundant  supply  of 
food,  and  imperfect  harvesting  left 
much  grain  behind.  Cover  v^^as 
alw/ays  available,  and  man  des- 
troyed most  of  the  bird's  natural 
enemies. 

Today,  how/ever,  improved  farm- 
ing and,  often,  overuse  of  land  cuts 
deeply  into  the  quail  food  supply. 
Clean  agriculture  and  greater  live- 
stock ranging  take  a  drastic  toll  on 
cover  and  nesting  areas  so  vital  for 
propagation. 

Quail,  nevertheless,  are  highly 
adaptable  and  their  breeding 
potential  always  has  been  strong. 
A  forceful  nesting  urge  combined 
with  rapid  breeding  qualities  per- 
mits them  to  produce  an  average 
of  16  young  per  season.  Often, 
abnormal  situations  will  exist,  such 
as  a  covey  being  reduced  down  to 
a  single  pair. 

When  this  happens,  though, 
nature  provides  that  maximum 
potential  be  reached,  and  a 
reasonable  number  of  birds  are 
maintained  in  a  low-count  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there 
is  an  over-abundance  in  one  area, 
predators  enter  the  scene  and  con- 
centrate to  trim  off  the  excess.  This 
leveling  action  in  either  case  is  the 
reason  for  the  fairly  constant  popu- 
lation that  has  been  available. 


Setter  (above)  and  pointer  .  .  .  both 
possess  all  the  qualities  that  have  long 
made  them  favorites  of  bird  hunters 
everywhere. 
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LEFT— Flushed  quail,  even  those  too 
close  to  shoot,  lend  an  indescribable 
excitement  to  the  hunt,  an  excitement 
every  bird  hunter  yearns  to  experience. 

ABOVE— A  good  dog  not  only  pulls  his 
weight  on  the  hunter-dog  team,  but  he 
offers  the  lone  hunter  comparable 
companionship  during  the  entertaining 
hours  afield- 


Contrary  to  some  opinion,  there 
are  as  many  quail  present  today, 
where  ideal  conditions  exist,  as 
there  were  in  days  of  commercial 
hunting.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  more  quail  are  bagged 
each  year  than  any  other  upland 
game  bird  in  the  United  States. 

Anti-hunting  enthusiasts  often 


And  without  a  doubt  ^  .  .  bird  hunting 
success  depends  upon  this  gelling 
teamwork! 


pose  the  question,  "What  effect 
does  hunting  have  on  the  quail 
population?" 

Informed  conservationists, 
whether  members  of  the  hunting 
clan  or  not,  have  asserted  a  belief 
that  hunting  is  a  definite  asset  to 
the  population,  doing  no  harm 
whatsoever.  Their  theory  is  that 
unless  the  birds  are  thinned  by 
hunting,  then  interbreeding,  dis- 
ease, and  predators  will  take  a 
heavy  toll. 

Ohio,  for  example,  supporting 
this  theory,  declared  the  bobwhite 
a  "songbird,"  placing  it  on  the  pro- 


tected list.  Experimental  action 
proved  a  point,  which  showed  there 
was  no  marked  increase  in  the 
bird's  population. 

It  is  an  accepted  theory  that  once 
a  saturation  point  is  reached, 
nature,  in  her  own  way,  maintains 
the  balance.  More  to  the  point, 
when  the  total  number  of  birds 
which  can  be  supported  on  the 
available  food  and  cover  in  a  res- 
tricted range  has  reached  a  satura- 
tion point,  the  excess,  whether 
listed  as  songsters  or  legal  game, 
will  be  deleted  by  disease,  migra- 
tion, or  predation  (nature's 
methods),  and  the  hunter's  gun  will 
matter  very  little  in  the  total  picture. 

Second  only  to  the  juvenile 
prairie  chicken,  the  bobwhite  lies 
more  readily  to  a  pointing  dog  than 


By  their  very  heritage,  they  are  bred  as 
hunting  dogs  trained  to  work!  But  work 
hard  or  not,  a  little  affection  and  a  pat 
on  the  head  when  a  job  is  well  done 
never  hurt  any  dog  .  .  .  any  breed. 

any  other  game  bird.  The  answer 
why  he  will  not  flush  in  proper  fash- 
ion when  located  by  the  dog 
remains  a  semi-mystery.  Most 
believe  it  is  the  bird's  instinctiven- 
ess  to  blend  into  natural  surround- 
ings to  escape  detection. 

Whatever  the  reason,  one  has  to 
marvel  at  the  ability  of  the  species 
to  stay  motionless  (or  the  ability  of 
a  whole  covey  to  become 
apparently  Invisible,  even  to  the 
seasoned  hunter)  when  located  in 
open  cover. 

In  recent  years,  the  quail,  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  its  range,  developed 


a  tendency  to  flush  ahead  of  the 
dogs.  Some  speculate  this  is  due 
to  problems  he  faces  from  free- 
roaming  cats  and  feral  dogs  as  sur- 
burbanism  begans  to  crowd  him. 

Midday  usually  finds  quail  in 
heavy  cover  where  they  go  to  rest 
to  digest  the  morning  meal.  As  a 
rule,  they  feed  from  dawn  until  this 
resting  period  and  again  from  mid- 
afternoon  until  dark,  when  they 
roost.  During  the  respite,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  dog  to  find  the  elusive 
creatures,  as  they  move,  leaving 
only  a  limited  amount  of  scent  for 
dogs  to  react  to. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  as 
to  what  dog  is  best  to  hunt  quail, 
but  because  man's  taste  is  an  indi- 
vidual aspect  of  his  nature  this 
could  never  be  answered  collec- 
tively. Certainly,  in  quail  hunting, 
most  consider  ideal  a  member  of 
the  pointing  breeds.  The  term  "bird 
dog"  is  synonymous  with  setters 
and  pointers,  both  of  which  work 
with  their  noses  in  the  air.  Body 
scent  from  the  birds  is  what  they 
quarter  the  ground  for,  ranging 
back  and  forth  and  moving  steadily 
into  the  wind. 

Sensitive  noses  sniff  the  tell-tale 
air,  and  when  the  scent  of  quail  is 
detected  in  a  nearby  weed  patch, 
the  dogs  freeze  into  hunting  sculp- 
ture. Poised  motionless,  every 
muscle  tense  and  trembling,  they 
wait  until  the  master  approaches, 
flushes  the  quarry,  and  fires! 

Pointer  versus  setter  is  a  bout 
that  has  been  rehashed  many  times 
by  many  men.  Those  considered 
experts  with  bird  dogs  say  that 
since  dogs  are  as  individualistic  as 
people,  with  their  abilities  hinging 
on  this  point,  breed,  sex,  and  train- 
ing are  important  criteria.  Both  set- 
ter and  pointer  have  qualities 
proven  valuable  afield,  but  the 
choice  of  "best"  often  depends  on 
the  preference  of  the  hunter. 

The  English  setter,  America's 
oldest  gundog,  proved  his  value 
long  before  his  short-haired  rival, 
the  pointer,  entered  the  scene.  The 
esteem  he  gained  for  himself  in  the 


eyes  of  the  upland  game  bird 
hunter  made  it  difficult  for  the 
pointer  even  to  get  a  paw  in  the 
door. 

With  assets  going  further  than 
mere  appearance,  he  truly  is  one 
of  the  world's  most  beautiful 
purebred  dogs. 

Aristocratic  background  has  not 
altered  the  lovable  disposition  of 
this  graceful  and  highly  intelligent 
animal. 

For  over  400  years,  long  before 
the  day  of  the  shotgun,  he  was 
widely  acclaimed  as  a  valuable 
hunting  companion.  Originally 
known  as  the  "setting  spaniel,"  he 
was  taught  to  approach  quietly  the 
birds  he  found  for  his  master,  who 
hunted  them  with  a  net.  Like  his 
successors,  he,  too,  sat  and 
crouched  rigidly  .  .  .  until  the  net 
was  dropped  over  the  targets. 

Dependable  shooting  dogs  under 
most  conditions,  the  long-haired 
English  setter  possesses  a  definite 
advantage  in  country  where  briar 
and  brush  play  havoc  with  a  short- 
haired  breed.  He  appears  expres- 
sive and  intelligent,  with  a  head  as 
broad  as  his  hair  is  long,  fine,  and 
nearly  straight.  He  sports  a  full  fea- 
ther along  the  back  of  his  legs  and 
the  lower  half  of  the  tail,  and  base 
color  of  his  body  is  white  with  black, 
lemon,  liver,  or  orange,  or  has 
black,  white,  and  tan  markings  dis- 
tributed in  flecks. 

But  what  about  the  pointer?  Is  he 
equally  suitable  for  bird  hunting 
when  compared  to  the  traits  of  the 
setter? 

Actually,  by  his  very  appearance, 
the  pointer  is  built  for  speed  and 
durability  in  the  open  field.  His 
ancestors  originally  were  used  to 
locate  hares  for  greyhounds  to 
chase  in  sport.  However,  it  was 
early  in  the  18th  century,  when 
wing-shooting  became  popular, 
that  the  pointer  or  "short-hair" 
moved  into  its  real  prominence. 

Spanish  pointers  were  bred  to 
greyhounds  by  early  English 
sportsmen;  but  their  offspring  were 
considered  too  slow  and  the  prac- 


tice was  abandoned.  Finally,  a  mix- 
ture of  English  foxhound,  blood- 
hound, and  greyhound  produced  a 
dog  which  claimed  all  the  attributes 
desired;  he  held  his  head  high, 
worked  close  to  the  ground,  and 
was  capable  of  great  speed.  The 
breed's  success  formula  was 
discovered. 

Since  training  is  a  vital  prerequi- 
site for  any  good  dog,  more  force 
can  be  used  with  the  average 
pointer  than  with  the  average  set- 
ter. But  then,  too  much  force  will 
turn  the  dog  into  a  machine-like 
critter  where  all  effort  and  regal 
pride  is  devoid.  Once  this  occurs, 
not  only  will  he  be  a  poor  field  dog, 
but  he  will  be  a  poor  hunting  com- 
panion as  well,  seemingly  unable 
to  share  the  excitement  of  the  hunt. 

Although  he  does  not  possess 
the  affectionate  disposition  of  a 
setter,  the  pointer  is  not  unres- 
ponsive to  kind  treatment.  Conse- 
quently, one  can  understand  why 
a  pointer  will  not  always  be  a  one- 
man  dog— the  love  to  hunt  is  bred 
so  deeply  into  these  animals  that 
they  often  will  hunt  for  almost 
anyone  with  a  shotgun.  Physically, 
they  are  the  better  breed,  for  hot, 
dry  country  where  a  great  deal  of 
ground  must  be  covered.  And  they 
cover  it  well,  too. 

Certainly,  the  bird  hunter  might 
consider  other  dogs— the  Brittany 
spaniel,  German  short-hair,  Wei- 
maraner,  and  such— when  it  comes 
time  to  get  the  job  done.  But  of 
them  all,  the  setter  and  pointer  are 
the  most  popular  by  far,  particularly 
in  Louisiana. 

Someone  once  said,  "Everyone 
should  be  allowed  one  good  bird 
dog  in  his  lifetime."  In  reality,  it  is 
an  experience  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, especially  when  you  consider 
dogs  as  friends  (and  most  of  my 
best  friends  are  dogs).  True,  some 
hunters  must  settle  for  just  watch- 
ing a  good  bird  dog  work,  and 
there's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  that.  But 
if  you  ever  do,  you'll  want  one  of 
your  own  ...  to  put  together  that 
very  special  quail/dog  recipe. 


It's  hard  for  some  tooinderstand  why  anyone 
would  be  fishing  on  a  Jpezing  January  morning 
when  stiff  wlRfls  blowjbicles  off  the  white-caps.    But  then 


SOME  LIKE  IT 


BY  FRANK  DAVIS 


I  guess  by  now  my  fireside  neighbors  think 
my  friends  and  I  don't  play  with  a  full  deck, 
but  they  just  don't  understand  about  fishing. 

They  catch  us  scurrying  off  on  a  nippy  winter 
morning,  pulling  a  boat  loaded  with  saltwater 
fishing  gear  behind  us.  And,  to  them,  that's 
a  strange  thing  to  do,  because  the  wind  is 
blowing,  the  chill  factor  makes  the  temperature 
about  20  degrees,  and  sane  people  (they  think, 
I'm  sure!)  ought  to  be  huddled  in  front  of  a 
fireplace,  sipping  hot  toddies  and  eating 
toasted  marshmallows. 

Actually,  we  do  our  druthers,  as  Little  Abner 
says,  and  come  wintertime  we  druther  go  fish- 
ing. It  isn't  that  we  aren't  hunters,  the  lot  of 
us,  but  we  take  advantage  of  the  excellent 
fishing  between  hunts.  That's  because  most 
Louisiana  fisherman  look  upon  winter  not  as 


the  season  of  Jack  Frost,  or  the  time  of  year 
for  cold  waves,  or  the  months  when  the  heater 
burns  24  hours  a  day,  but  rather  as  the  time 
of  year  when  the  red  snappers  bite,  the  season 
when  the  pompano  run  starts,  and  the  months 
when  you  can  fish  without  perspiring  all  day. 
Certainly,  that's  not  very  strange? 

If  only  more  people  knew  how  downright 
recreational  and  rewarding  wintertime  fishing 
can  be;  but  that  can  be  a  difficult  lecture  to 
deliver.  They  tell  me  that  I  and  my  friends  give 
them  goose-pimples  just  thinking  about  sitting 
in  an  open  hull  on  an  open  lake  in  mid-winter. 
But ...  it  isn't  like  that  at  all.  Wintertime  fishing 
is  enjoyable  fun,  and  the  fish  you  catch  .  .  . 
well,  some  people  just  do  not  believe  it! 

It's  a  serious  business  to  cold-water  anglers, 
though,  and  it's  certainly  no  ice-capades,  as 


one  of  my  neighbors  punned.  But,  I  think  if 
all  the  agnostics  really  understood  the  real 
wintertime  fishing  story,  we  veterans  would 
have  a  hard  time  finding  a  place  to  fish  come 
January. 

If  only  they  knew  .  .  .  there's  a  brotherhood 
alive  and  well  in  Louisiana  that  fishes  all  year 
'round,  winter  as  well  as  spring  and  summer. 
And  you  can't  say  winter  anglers  are  a  bunch 
of  misfits  out  fishing  while  the  rest  of  the 
populus  is  hunting.  Many  of  them  are  hunters, 
who  are  out  fishing  during  seasonal  splits,  or 
after  a  morning  hunt,  or  even  during  the  hours 
between  the  morning  and  the  evening  hunt. 
Maybe  some  do  not  hunt  at  all,  but  they  enjoy 
the  outdoors  to  the  fullest  via  rod  and  reel. 

And  if  only  the  skeptics  knew  .  .  .  these  cold- 
water  comrades,  although  they  feel  the  sting 
of  winter  chill,  do  not  abandon  the  outside 
activity  Louisiana  offers  just  because  there's 
a  nip  in  the  air.  They  would  just  rather  not  sit 
around  on  their  sofas  when  they  could  be  out 


taking  advantage  of  the  bountiful  opportunities 
waiting  at  the  terminal  rigs  of  their  favorite 
fishing  pole.  Fireplaces,  to  this  set,  are  good 
for  simmering  winter-caught  redfish  in  a  court- 
bouillion  made  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

And  if  the  doubters  only  knew  that  .  .  .  win- 
tertime fishing  is  just  as  fast  and  furious  as 
summertime  fishing,  all  without  the  discomforts 
of  biting  insects  and  sweltering  heat.  But  most 
don't  know  that  the  cool  and  often  cold  months 
bring  in  redfish  which  can  be  taken  all  winter. 
They  aren't  aware,  either,  that  bull  croaker  and 
flounder  and  sheepshead  and  drum  bite  all 
during  winter. 

They  have  no  idea  that  the  annual  pompano 
season,  where  the  tiny  but  tasty  nibblers  test 
the  patience  of  Job's  relatives,  happens  in 
frost-bitten  February.  And  it  is  truly  a  shame 
the  non-participants  aren't  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  wintertime  is  the  time  when  just  about 
anybody's  favorite  species  can  be  caught 
around  the  offshore  rigs.  They  don't  know  that 


Winter  months  offshore  bring  the  cold-water  fisherman  l<ing  macl<erel  which  often  range  from 

45  to  60  pounds  each.  Any  bout  with  these  fighting  fish  soon  tends  to  warm  away  the  winter  chill. 
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TOP  LEFT— Wintertime  hauls  are  not  restricted  to 
token  catcties.  since  not  only  bigger  fish  but  more 
fish  are  caught  during  the  cold  season  afloat. 

TOP  RIGHT— All  It  takes  is  a  bit  of  luck  and  the  proper 
technique,  and  weir  fishing  will  be  just  as  rewarding 
and  satisfying  as  angling  from  a  boat. 

BOTTOM  LEFT— Keeping  a  catch  refrigerated  in 
January  certainly  poses  no  problem,  what  with  low 
temperatures  and  frigid  winds.  In  fact,  many  cold- 
water  anglers  fish  in  wintertime  without  even  taking 
an  ice-chest  along. 

BOTTOM  RIGHT— The  redfish  is  one  of  the  more 
sought-after  species  in  winter. 


some  of  the  biggest  fish  on  the  state  fish 
records  chart  were  caught  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  If  only  they  knew  all  this! 

Actually,  skeptics  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
wintertime  fishermen  have  a  good  time  on  their 
cold  outings.  Do  you  know  that  many  of  them 
try  to  discourage  cold-weather  fishing?  It  is 
fortunate  that  those  dyed-in-the-wool  cold- 
water  anglers  are  dedicated  and  not  easily 
daunted. 

I  can  remember  one  weekend  in  December 
when  a  friend  and  I  were  to  go  fishing.  His 
wife,  a  cold-water  infidel,  tried  to  dissuade  his 
intentions,  saying,  "Dear,  there's  a  massive 
cold  front  headed  into  the  state  and  it's  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  low  thirties  by  Saturday. 
Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  change  your  fish- 
ing plans?" 

Fortunately,  this  angler  is  Neptune's  Advo- 
cate and  always  ready  for  the  challenge.  "Yes, 
honey.  I  guess  I'd  better  alter  my  plans."  And 
just  as  his  wife  was  about  to  smile  in 
anticipation  of  a  cancellation  notice,  he  added, 
"I  was  going  to  try  for  some  bass  Saturday, 
but  now,  with  this  cold  front  coming,  well  .  .  . 
I  think  I'll  go  after  a  mess  of  red  snapper 
instead." 


Well,  all  is  not  lost,  as  the  poet  said,  because 
Louisiana's  cold-water  comrades  are  getting 
out  the  word  of  conversion  to  the  summertime 
dibblers.  Like  an  education  in  the  outdoors, 
slowly  but  convincingly  the  hesitant  anglers  are 
learning  that  you  can  fish  all  winter  long 
because  .  .  .  fish  do  bite  in  wintertime  .  .  .  you 
don't  need  any  extra  special  winter  tackle  .  .  . 
there  are  really  no  rare  baits  you  must  use  .  .  . 
and  you  don't  have  to  shiver  in  your  mukluks 
if  you  dress  for  wintertime  fishing. 

So  what  has  happened  the  last  few  years 
is  the  wintertime  fishing  rank  and  file  increased. 
Many  of  the  charter  boat  captains  at  Grand 
Isle,  Empire,  Venice,  and  other  areas  along  the 
coast  swear  to  a  rise  in  angler  participation. 
They  report  that  their  winter  parties  come  in 
with  chapped  lips,  but  they  come  in  with  fish, 
too. 

However,  the  best  news  is  yet  to  come. 
According  to  the  reports,  everything  is  indica- 
tive of  an  even  greater  increase  in  winter  angl- 
ing. A  former  opponent  who  now  fishes  year 
'round  in  spite  of  the  weather  converted  his 
friends  by  proposing,  "I  figured  it  out  that  if 
a  guy  likes  to  fish  and  wants  to  fish  all  year, 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  he  can  be  choosy 
about  his  January  days  afloat  because  he  lives 
in  the  right  part  of  the  country. 

"Louisiana  is  no  New  York  City  or  Chicago 
with  continuous  cold  weather  from  November 
through  March.  Because  of  our  southern  clime, 
we  have  intermittent  spurts  of  warmer  days— 
oh,  maybe  not  85  degrees  in  February,  but 
warmer  than  the  Arctic  Circle,  anyway.  And 
what  our  group  does,  if  we  want  to  get  in  some 
tight-line  time  during  the  cold  months,  is  take 
advantage  of  the  weather  when  Louisiana  gives 
us  a  mild  day  in  winter.  And  any  kind  of  fisher- 
man at  all  will  catch  fish  and  have  a  good  time 
at  it." 

The  philosophy  appears  contagious  in  that 
it  is  catching  one  winter  fisherman  after 
another.  Let  the  temperature  in  February  rise 
into  the  fifties  and  boats  appear  on  the  high- 
ways all  over  the  state. 

"Man,  who  worries  about  the  chill  in  the  air," 
Tom  Chambers,  a  personal  convertee, 
remarked  when  a  friend  brought  up  the  subject 
of  cold  breezes  versus  fishing.  "All  you  have 
to  do  is  do  like  I  do,  pod'ner.  I  bring  along 
a  good  rod  and  reel,  some  of  my  favorite  baits, 
a  warm  jacket,  and  ...  a  couple  of  extra  ther- 
moses of  anti-freezel  Yea,  man,  that  wintertime 
fishing  can  be  a  lot  of  fun!" 


ABOVE— The  endproductof  activity  such  as  this  usually  turns 
out  something  like  courtbouillion.  baked  redfish,  fried  fish 
steaks,  red  broiled  in  lemon-butter,  or  some  other  tasty  sea- 
food concoction  fixed  for  a  cold  winter's  night. 

BELOW— No  matter  what  kind  of  fish  it  is— as  long  as  it's  big, 
fun  to  catch,  and  good  to  eat— there 's  nothing  like  hauling  'em 
aboard.  The  Old  Pros  say  this  is  the  best  anti-freeze  any  angler 
could  hope  for. 

McFadden  Dufly 
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The  red  snapper  is  the  most 
sought  after  member  of  the  large 
and  important  snapper  family.  This 
group  ranks  at  the  top  of  the  list 
for  its  taste  and  commercial  value. 

He  is  also  known  to  swim  under 
the  names  of  Pensacola  Red  Snap- 
per, Mexican  Snapper,  Snapper, 
Pargo,  Colorado  and  Acara  Aya. 
The  smaller  members  of  the  snap- 
per family,  all  of  which  furnish  good 
sport  to  the  light  tackle  angler,  are: 
Dog  Snapper,  Mangrove  Snapper, 
Mullet  Snapper,  Muttonfish  Snap- 
per, Schoolmaster  Snapper  and 
Yellowtail  Snapper. 

Bright  and  gaudy  can  best 
describe  his  coloration  with  a  bright 
rosy  red  hue  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  fading  to  a  pink  then 
white  stomach.  The  fins  are  red 
with  the  dorsal  margined  in  orange. 
Faint  black  spots  will  be  found  on 
the  sides  of  the  body  but  be  absent 
in  larger  specimens.  A  very  distin- 
guishing trade  mark  are  the  eyes, 
which  are  always  red. 

Although  it  is  occasionally  found 
as  far  north  as  Long  Island,  their 
major  range  is  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coast  of  the  United  States 
southward  throughout  the  tropical 
American  Atlantic.  It  is  most  plen- 
tiful in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  snapper  is  recognizable 
from  the  other  members  of  the 
family  by  the  color  pattern  coupled 
with  the  more  numerous  anal  rays 
and  the  longer  pectoral  fins. 

A  very  gregarious  fish,  the  snap- 
per  is   almost   always   found    in 


RED 
SNAPPER 

schools.  They  may  reach  depths  of 
90  or  more  fathoms  but  are  usually 
content  to  remain  between  15  to 
60  fathoms,  feeding  a  few  feet 
above  hard  bottom. 

In  most  of  the  snapper's  range, 
fishermen  seek  them  near  natural 
and  artificial  reefs  where  they  tend 
to  congregate  and  accomodate  the 
fishermen  with  their  robust  appetite 
and  love  for  natural  foods.  Loui- 
siana is  blessed  with  the  greatest 
"artificial"  reefs  in  the  world  with 
our  over  3,000  offshore  drilling  rigs 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Pensacola,  Florida,  where  the 
first  fish  house  was  built,  is  con- 
sidered by  historians  to  be  where 
the  snapper  industry  was  first 
begun  in  1870.  Prior  to  the  use  of 
ice,  fish  caught  at  less  than  20 
fathoms  could  be  kept  in  live  wells 
until  the  ship's  return  to  port. 

Ships  were  able  to  venture 
farther  from  shore  when  ice 
became  available,  some  going  as 
far  away  as  700  miles  to  the  Cam- 
peche  banks  west  of  Cuba. 

Records  on  these  early  long 
range  schooners  reveal  that  a  crew 
of  nine  men  could  catch  up  to 
1 ,000-4,000  pounds  in  an  hour  with 
handlines,  or  8,000-10,000  pounds 
per  day  depending  upon  the  depth 
of  the  water  as  well  as  wind  and 


tide.  Larger  catches  have  been 
logged  and  one  such  report  states 
that  a  catch  by  captain  and  crew 
reached  1 ,800  snappers. 

At  least  three  distinct  families  of 
fish,  including  the  mangrove  or 
gray  snapper,  which  when  dead 
takes  on  a  reddish  color,  have  been 
sold  as  red  snapper  by  distributors. 
The  "hambone"  or  blackfin  snap- 
per, silk  snapper,  red  grouper,  yel- 
lowfin  grouper,  black  hind  and  even 
the  snook  have  been  marketed  as 
the  red  snapper. 

Grouper  steaks  or  filets  are 
skinned,  but  real  snappers  are 
marketed  whole.  The  skin  has  a 
bright  reddish  color,  and  the  pur- 
chaser can  be  assured  against  a 
substitute. 

When  obtaining  a  snapper  whole, 
do  not  cut  the  head  off  and  throw 
it  away.  Save  both  the  head  and 
the  throat.  The  throat  flesh  is  the 
most  delicate  and  richest  tasting 
part  of  the  entire  fish.  These  small 
pieces  of  flesh,  roughly  triangular 
in  shape,  can  be  taken  from  the 
ventral  side  of  the  head,  reaching 
down  to  the  border  of  the  gill  flaps. 
In  some  areas  these  parts  are  cut 
out  and  sold  separate,  as  a  con- 
siderable market  has  been  devel- 
oped for  the  "Throats".  The  head 
makes  an  unexcelled  base  or  stock 
for  fish  chowder  and  bouillabaisse. 

Known  throughout  the  world  for 
its  excellent  taste,  the  red  snapper 
is  the  most  important  commercial 
snapper  in  the  United  States  and 
many  tropical  American  countries. 
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According  to  any  standard  diction- 
ary, the  definition  you  find  for  "nutria" 
reads  something  like,  "coypu,  a  South 
American  aquatic,  beaverlike  rodent." 
But  if  you  want  a  more  complete  defini- 
tion—which  totalsto  nearly  1,000  words 
or  more— you  have  to  look  up,  "the 
nutria  in  Louisiana." 

In  abridged  synopsis,  "nutria  in 
Louisiana"  is  synonymous  with  words 
like  immigrant,  escapee,  overpopula- 
tion, detrimental,  outlaw,  rogue,  poten- 
tial, hooray,  gold  mine,  fur  coat,  popu- 
larity, and  future,  just  to  name  a  few. 
If  all  this  sounds  confusing,  it  is  .  .  . 
once  you  get  right  Into  the  whole  nutria 
story. 

To  start  off  with,  the  animal,  not 
native  to  America,  was  brought  to 
Louisiana  in  1930  for  experimental 
breeding  stock  purposes.  An  unlucky- 
lucky  number  thirteen  (six  pairs  and  an 
extra  female)  were  shipped  from  South 
America  to  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  of  Avery 
Island,  near  New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  and 
Mcllhenny  housed  them  on  a  penned, 
twenty-acre  plot. 

Occasionally,  a  few  nutria  escaped 
the  confines,  but  the  entire  Louisiana 
nutria  story  began  when  Mcllhenny's 
brain-children  were  washed  away  when 
a  1940  hurricane  not  only  blew  away 
the  twenty-acre  pens,  but  the  300  nutria 


inside,  scattering  them  all  over  the 
marshlands. 

Well,  since  the  nutria  is  a  prolific 
animal,  akin  to  the  beaver,  equipped 
for  marshland  residency,  sustained  on 
a  vegation-only  diet,  grows  rapidly  to 
an  average  weight  of  nine  pounds, 
matures  at  six  months  old,  mates  read- 
ily, reproduces  after  a  short  gestation 
period,  can  suckle  its  young  while 
swimming,  and  bears  two  litters  a  year 
that  contain  anywhere  from  four  to 
thirteen  in  a  litter,  needless  to  say,  by 
1942  Louisiana  was  well  into  the  nutria 
business  .  .  .  like  it  or  not! 

From  that  point  on,  the  nutria  had 
everything  going  for  him.  Unlike  spilled 
milk,  which  one  can  cry  over  and  later 
pick  up,  the  nutria  could  not  be  picked 
up.  He  was  free  in  the  marshlands  in 
ideal  cover,  and  there  was  ahead  of  him 
over  four  million  acres  of  prime  marsh 
to  cover  with.  Consequently,  the  state's 
new  unsolicited  business  began  to 
boom! 

The  little  animal  was  new  to  the  trap- 
pers who  found  him  popping  up  in  their 
traps,  but  they  harvested  him  anyway, 
since  he  was  fashioned  after  other  fur 
bearers  such  as  the  muskrat.and  otter. 
Perhaps,  they  thought,  he  might  do 
something  on  the  market. 

In  1943-44,  the  trapper  take  on  nutria 


totaled  436;  by  1953-54,  the  total  take 
was  up  to  160,652.  Nevertheless,  the 
nutria  created  problems.  He  competed 
with  the  muskrat;  he  battled  them  and 
often  ruined  their  pelts  in  fights;  he 
invaded  the  muskrat  nests;  he  ate  their 
food  at  engorging  rates.  Relatively 
soon,  he  began  to  be  a  nuisance,  a 
nuisance  still  without  a  market. 

Ted  O'Neil,  then  and  now,  chief  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission's  fur  division,  remembers 
the  situation  surrounding  the  nutria's 
vie  for  establishment. 

"When  the  trapper  first  began  taking 
nutria,  he  was  paid  fifty  cents  a  pelt," 
O'Neil  recalled,  "just  for  the  sake  of 
his  trouble  and  a  little  speculation  on 
the  New  York  market.  But  remember, 
in  the  early  1 940's,  there  was  no  market 
whatsoever  for  nutria  fur. 

"Anyway,  by  1946  a  Louisiana  fur 
dealer  bought  up  the  entire  take  of 
8,784  nutria  pelts  at  a  price  to  the  trap- 
per of  $5  each.  Things  for  the  nutria 
seemed  to  be  looking  up,  but  it  turned 
out  that  all  this  was  on  grounds  of 
speculation.  The  day  of  reckoning, 
after  a  mad  rush  and  a  large  stockpile 
of  nutria  fur  flourished,  came  to  the 
trappers  and  dealers." 

When  it  was  investigated  in  a  tech- 
nical light,  O'Neil  said,  the  fur  trade  was 
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From  December  1  through  February  28,  nutria, 
as  well  as  other  coveted  Louisiana  fur  bearers, 
are  trapped  in  the  state 's  marshlands. 
Although  once  he  was  a  nuisance,  especially 
to  the  trapper,  the  nutria  now  is  as  prized  as 
muskrat,  otter,  and  mink. 


tremendous  renewable  resource,  a 
complicated  animal  system  that  con- 
verted all  types  of  vegetation  into  fur 
and  red  muscle  tissue  of  the  highest 
quality.  Some  of  the  finest  fur  experts 
were  consulted,  but  no  one  dared  put 
a  marketing,  promotion,  dressing,  and 
manufacturing  plan  into  effect  under 
such  prevailing  conditions. 

O'Neil  campaigned  further,  stating 
that  20,000  persons  annually  are  in  the 
fur  industry  which  is  valued  at  $5  to 
$10  million.  The  industry  entails  25  fur 
dealers,  125  buyers,  and  over  4,500 
trappers.  Our  state,  he  voiced,  leads 
the  nation  with  40  percent  of  the  total 
United  States  wild  fur  production,  and 
we  are  able  to  produce  over  95  percent 
of  the  world's  supply  of  nutria  fur 
(which  Louisiana  does  now!)  and  25 
percent  of  the  supply  of  muskrat. 

He  went  on.  We  have  4  million  acres 
of  coastal  marsh  for  the  nutria,  10  mil- 
lion acres  of  deep  swamp,  10  million 
acres  of  river  bottom,  4  million  acres 
of  long  grass  prairie,  and  10  million 
acres  of  upland  pine  and  hardwoods. 
We  have  room  for  a  big  industry  in 
nutria,  he  sounded  off,  but  we  have  to 


remove  the  "outlaw"  from  the  list! 

Additional  arguments  and  programs 
were  put  into  effect.  Louisiana  pushed 
the  sale  of  nutria  meat  for  a  screwworm 
eradication  program  in  Mission,  Texas. 
The  sale  of  meat  to  mink  ranchers  and 
pet  food  companies  proved  that  the 
nutria  was  providing  some  value,  but 
could  provide  even  more. 

Then,  after  citing  that  the  nutria  was 
literally  destroying  the  marshlands  with 
eat-outs,  robbing  other  fur  bearers  of 
food  supplies,  and  reproducing  at 
alarming  rates  (more  than  the  bounty 
could  cover),  the  populus  was 
convinced  that  a  professional  Euro- 
pean market  had  been  established,  that 
meat  sales  could  be  negotiated  even 
further,  that  the  whole  little  animal 
could  be  utilized  profitably  and  ecolo- 
gically, converting  a  Frankenstein 
monster  Into  a  personable  Boris  Kar- 
loff.  So  in  that  light,  the  legislature 
reversed  its  1957  ruling  and  in  1968 
took  the  nutria  off  the  outlaw  list. 

Today,  the  outlaw  is  back  in  style, 
and  here  is  how  it  happened.  Believe 
it  or  not,  the  current  popularity  of  the 
nutria  as  a  fur  producer  was  prompted 


informed  that  just  about  everything  was 
wrong  with  Louisiana  nutria  fur- 
improper  skinning  caused  grease 
burns  and  fur  slippage  in  processing, 
pelts  were  dried  improperly,  grading  for 
purchase  was  not  defined  or  refined, 
and  the  "put-up  bales"  were  far  from 
caliber  required  by  the  New  York  and 
European  buyers.  So  everyone  and  his 
brother  sustained  great  losses  on 
account  of  the  animal,  and  the  nutria's 
rising  stardom  flopped  cold. 

Instead  of  an  asset,  then,  the  nutria 
became  a  bother  to  the  muskrat  trap- 
per. He  became  a  threat  to  the  marsh- 
lands. He  became  destructive  to  crops. 
And  when  Hurricane  Audrey  in  1957 
pushed  him  by  tidal  wave  into  the  sugar 
crops  and  rice  fields,  where  he  ate  like 
a  refugee,  he  became  tops  on  the  out- 
law list.  The  legislature  put  a  bounty 
on  his  head  at  a  quarter  apiece,  so  that 
in  1957,  the  take— the  bounty  take— on 
his  species  amounted  to  510,679,  a 
long  way  from  the  thirteen  brought  to 
Louisiana  in  1930. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  future  of  the 
animal  looked  grim  at  this  point.  The 
commission  fought  against  the  "out- 
law" classification,  maintaining  that  the 
nutria  was  not  an  outlaw,  but  rather  a 


LEFT— Alligators  feed  on  nutria,  helping  to  keep  the  rodent's  population  at  a 
healthy  level.  BELOW— Nutria  are  equipped  for  marshland  residency .  They  convert 
marsh  vegetation  into  fur  and  red  meat,  use  webbed  hind  feet  for  v/ater  adaptation, 
and,  because  of  their  anatomical  makeup,  can  suckle  their  young  while  swimming. 
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The  trapper's  dog  avoids 
confrontation  with  the  fur 
bearer,  for  instinct  tells  him 
'^fte  is  no  mat^hfor  his 
razor-sharp  cfa\^sand 
vice-like,  incisor  teeth. 


from  an  ecology-based  vein.  When 
young  centurions  objected  to  "tine 
wearing  of  animal  skins,"  the  fashion 
suppliers  produced  fake  furs  that 
became  instantly  popular  everywhere. 
These  led  to  the  "fun  furs,"  real  furs 
cut  to  rough  proportions  with  no 
refined  trims  but  highly  stylish.  And 
after  the  commission  promoted  a  film, 
"Fur  Luxury  in  Louisiana,"  to  bolster 
even  further  this  fur  mania,  it  was  not 
long  afterward  when  fake  fur  which  led 
to  fun  fur  led  to  the  Real  McCoy  .  .  . 
stylish  fur  manicured  exquisitely,  and 
most  often  of  the  nutria  variety. 

The  animal's  once  notoriety  as  an 
outlaw  rogue  was  practically  forgotten 
in  forgiveness.  April,  1970,  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  West  Germany  opened 
up  new  dimensions  for  plucked, 
sheared,  and  longhaired  nutria.  Geared 
to  fur  and  fur  products,  especially  con- 
formed to  ecological  standards,  nutria 
pelts  soared  high  in  prominence  among 
the  fashion  conscious,  among  the 
European  buyers  who  created  quality 
furs  that  spurred  the  in-style  consumer, 
among  the  trappers  who  were  paid  well, 
and  among  the  ecologists  who  recog- 
nized the  six-of-one-half-dozen-of- 
the-other  conservation  factor— harvest 


the  nutria  and  utilize  the  animal,  or 
harvest  him  not  and  destroy  a  valuable 
marsh  heritage. 

Apparently,  the  public  chose  the 
more  functional  route,  rationalizing  that 
since  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a 
coat  out  of  the  marshland,  they  just  as 
soon  wear  a  coat  made  out  of  the 
nutria. 

Finally,  there  it  was,  all  in  one  ball 
of  wax.  Europe  was  sure  of  a  source 
since  Louisiana  could  produce  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  pelts;  Europeans  were 
sure  of  their  handicraft  tanning  opera- 
tion that  lent  itself  to  fine  processing; 
and  more  importantly,  Europe  was  sure 
of  the  outlet,  since  1972  was  the  hottest 
year  for  the  nationwide-America  fur 
market,  that  supplemented  all  the 
former  foreign  years  of  importation. 

America  utilizes  the  meat  for  scien- 
tific screwworm  eradication  (approxi- 
mately 7  to  10  million  pounds  of  meat 
will  be  used  this  year  in  the  eradication 
program),  mink  ranching,  pet  food 
products,  and  possibly  in  the  future, 
human  consumption,  since  nutria  meat 
is  of  high  quality,  is  taste-tempting,  and 
has  much  to  offer  pennywise.  Thanks 
to  the  nutria  and  the  commission's 
foresight,   the   industry  agrees,   Loui- 


siana now  sits  in  the  proverbial  driver's 
seat. 

Even  where  revenue  is  concerned, 
the  nutria  has  generated 
$44,260,030.15  from  90  million  pounds 
of  red  meat  and  19  million  pelts.  There- 
fore, ecologically  the  nutria  program  in 
the  state  aids  the  trapper  in  providing 
a  livelihood,  saves  marshland  destruc- 
tion by  environmental  harvest  that  pre- 
vents eat-outs,  preserves  the  species 
by  cropping  excess  reproduction  that 
otherwise  would  result  in  starvation  and 
unhealthy  animals,  and  betters  econ- 
omy for  the  state  by  bringing  in  revenue 
by  supplying  95  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  nutria  fur  and  meat. 

From  escapee  to  species  extrava- 
ganza, the  Louisiana  nutria  has  had  no 
picnic  along  the  way.  But  he  is  now 
as  big  a  part  of  the  state  as  the  shape 
of  its  boundary  lines  .  .  .  still  with  a  lot 
to  offer.  Aside  from  what  he  has  given 
in  the  past,  he  challenges  undertaking 
within  Louisiana  boundaries  the  entire 
nutria  operation,  from  trapping  to  tan- 
ning to  processing  to  sales  of  by- 
products. With  this  accomplished,  the 
outlaw  turned  angel  could  reach  his 
epitome.  This  need  not  be  too  far  in 
the  future,  either. 


BELOW,  LEFT— Nutria  processing,  everything  from  sliinning  to  the  manufacture 
of  fur  products,  has  been  refined  over  the  years  to  comply  with  European  marl<eting 
standards.  BELOW.  RIGHT— The  Pelican  State  produces  95  percent  of  the  v/orld's 
supply  of  nutria  fur.  Until  1972,  the  biggest  year  for  fur  products  on  the  American 
market,  most  of  the  yield  was  export  to  Europe  and  West  Germany. 
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